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haps rarely touched such a power of expressing the feelings
that it excites :1

" We went this afternoon a little lower down the river than the upper
staircase, almost, indeed, down to the ferry, and, getting out on a rock, in
the edge of the river, we thought the view of the whole falls the "best we
had obtained. If, at the bottom of the staircase, instead of descending
farther, we choose to turn to the right, and go up the stream, we soon get
to the foot of the fall, and approach the edge of the falling mass. It is
easy to go in behind for a little distance between the falling water and the
rock over which it is precipitated; this cannot be done, however, without
being entirely wet. From within this cavern there issues a wind, occa-
sionally very strong, and bringing with it such showers and torrents of
spray, that we are soon as wet as if we had come over the Falls with the
water. As near to the fall, in this place, as you can well come, is perhaps
the spot on which the mind is most deeply impressed with the whole
scene. Over our heads hangs a fearful rock, projecting out like an unsup-
ported piazza. Before us is a hurly-burly of waters, too deep to be
fathomed, too irregular to be described, shrouded in too much mist to
be clearly seen. Water, vapor, foam, and the atmosphere, are all mixed up
together in sublime confusion. By our side, down comes this world of
green and white waters, and pours into the invisible abyss. A steady, un-
varying, low-toned roar thunders incessantly upon our ears; as we look
up, we think some sudden disaster has opened the seas, and that all their
floods are coming down upon us at once; but we soon recollect that what
we see is not a sudden or violent exhibition, but the permanent and uni-
form character of the object which we contemplate. There the grand
spectacle has stood for centuries, from the creation even, as far as we
know, without change. From the beginning it has shaken, as it now
does, the earth and the air; and its unvarying thunder existed before
there were human ears to hear it. Reflections like these, on the duration
and permanency of this grand object, naturally arise, and contribute much
to the deep feeling which the whole scene produces. "We cannot help
being struck with a sense of the insignificance of man and all his works
compared with what is before us:

'Lo 1 where it conies like an eternity,
As if to sweep down all things in its track I1" a

After his return from Magara, Mr. "Webster passed the
remainder of the summer and a portion of the autumn (1825)
at Sandwich, on Cape Cod.

1 In the Life  of Judge Story is a   Its incidents more minutely than lihose
series of very interesting letters, written   of Mr. Webster,
by him on this journey, which describe        - Correspondence, i, 389.